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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
*¢ 4deo spreta in tempore gloria interdum cumulatior 
redit.” Livy. 

‘The English maxim says, “To contemn glory is 
the way to acquire it ;” and probably we might find 
the same, or its equivalent, in every nation which has 
made any considerable advancement towards civili- 
zation. ‘There is, perhaps, not a stronger passion, 
or one which exerts a more powerful influence over 
the human mind, than the love of glory: and it 
seems to exist strongest in those who possess, in the 
most eminent degree, the qualifications necessary 
for acquiring it. To this,asthe mainspring of ac- 
tion, may be attributed most of those great enter- 
prizes, and revolutions, which have agitated the 
world, and given to history its grandest features and 
most glowing colors. Experience teaches us that it 
has ever been found difficult for those who were 
highly qualified for the attainment of glory, to con- 
quer their passion for it. Many have distinguished 
themselves as conquerers of men, who have not been 
able to conquer their love of glory. And thousands, 
with talents which might have enabled them to stand 
in the first rank upon the roll of fame, through an 
excessive desire for glory, have fallen in disgrace 
and ignominy ; whose names are either buried in ob- 
livion, or remembered only in the history of their 
armies, Alexander and Cesar conquered the world; 
and Buonaparte might be said to have stood upon 
the threshold of universal dominion ; but their glory 
was inglorious for the want of the greater heroism to 
conquer themselves. The greatest glory, therefore, 
must consist in being able to conquer the love of it. 
He that, with qualifications for acquiring the highest 
honors of his country, can pursue the path of virtue, 
with an undeviating step, unmoved by the dazzling 
splendor of worldly glory, evinces to the world that 
he is a traly great man, whose real glory, like the 
rays of the sun, will be seen, and being seen, will 


be admired and venerated. And though clouds may, 
for a while, obscure its brightness, it will at length 
break forth and shine in the fulness of its lustre.— 
Our admiration of human actions, perhaps, never ris- 
es higher than when amidst the rudeness of barba- 
rism and pagan ignorance, idolatry and superstition, 
we behold such disinterested patriotism and noble 
contempt of glory as is recorded of Marcus Fabius. 
The single act of refusing a triumph, when offered 
him by his countrymen, outweighs all the military 
renown acquired by the greatest generals. In the 
contemplation of such actions we seem to lose sight 
of the age in which he lived, and imagine him to 
have been cotemporary with Howard or Washing- 
ton. There is a divinity in virtuous actions, which, 
in whatever age, country or clime they may appear, 
inspires us with a holy vencration. Feats of galantry 
and enterprize, and trials of fortitude, may excite our 
admiration, but, unless they arise upon the solid ba- 
sis of virtue, will, with the names of their authors, 
be lost in forgetfulness. But the man of established 
principles of integrity, who is not actuated by per- 
sonal motives alone, but has at heart the good of the 
community ; who practices virtue for virtue’s sake ; 
whose hope of reward is not ofthis world, but fast 
anchored in the heavens, shall obtain true and lasting 
glory, and his name shall remain imperishable upon 
the annals of fame. R. L. P. 


PRIZE TALE. 

The following Tale, written by Miss Sarah Jane 
Hale, of Newport, Cheshire county, New-York, is 
copied from the Rural Repository, pulished at 
Hudson, by William B. Stoddard. It entitles the 
author to the reward of ten dollars, offered some 
time since by Mr. S. as a premium to the writer of 
the best Tale or Essay for his paper : 


AMBITION, 
OR THE STORY OF WILLIAM AND CATHARINE. 

“ T'he ambition to excel in virtue is the only ambit- 
ton which cun always be safely indulged.” 

“ Ambition,” said the Clergyman, laying down his 
pen and adjusting himself with the air of a man about 
entering on the discussion of a favorite and well-di- 
gested topic, “ambition is an inherent passion of 
our species ; neither would I, by any means, wish it 
eradicated. It incites to noble actions, it impels to 
generous sacrifices, it nerves us to sustain unmerited 
sufferings ; it acts on the mind like the electric fiuid 
on the atmosphere, agitating to purify ; and altho’ 
the fury of the one or the flashes of the other may 
sometimes deal destruction around, yet without their 
life-imparting infiuence the air would be a pestilence 
and mana brute. There is, however, a restlessness 
m human thought, a disgust of long continued atten- 
tion to one object or one design, which, by diverting 
men from their original purposes, or directing their 
powers to a variety of pursuits, usually prevents them 
from obtaining eminence in any. Neither in the 
present condition of the wofld is this vacillating tem- 








per of its inhabitants to be much regretted. Few 
could stand on the highest pinnacle of fame without 
losing, in the giddiness caused by their elevation, all 
just perception of sober realities; and few could 
grasp the gold, they are so anxiously toiling to ob- 
tain, without feeling its weight pressing them down 
to deeper and still deeper communion with the _vil- 
est things of earth, and fewer would wield the scep- 
tre of power without employing it to oppress or de- 
stroy. 

“Yet however mischievous the emulating princi-- 
ple may be when concentrated, it is to its action, 
when diffused, we are indebted for the elegancies 
and luxuries, the arts and ornaments of civilized and 
polished society. As the g>ntle shower that kisses 
to brighter life the springing grass and opening buds, 
and the tremendous water-spout, which, bursting in 
mid air, deluges and devastates the devoted spot on 
which it falls, are both exhalations from the same 
ocean. 

**J would not, therefore, endeavor so much to re- 
press your ambition as to direct it to noble pursuits, 
to worthy and attainable objects ; but one truth must 
never be forgotten. Happiness is not necessarily de- 
pendent on external circumstances, neither dees it 
always follow in the train of the successful. Yet this 
is an opinion which the young are prone to cherish. 
They see before them the sunny hills of prosperity 
and the sparkling waters of pleasure, and to bask in 
the brightness of the one, and fill their cup from the 
fountain of the other, is all of heaven to which they 
aspire. They think little of the dangers and difficul- 
ties to be encountered and overcome before they can 
enjoy the objects of their wishes—still less do they 
calculate for their own change of feeling, How 
should they know that the scenes which delight at 
sixteen will disgust at sixty, that the fascination of 
the world is its novelty, and that ‘ vanify’.is the on- 
ly inscription, on the things of earth, which they will 
never find obliterated. 

“ But perhaps some incidents which once fell be- 
neath my own observation may serve more fully to 
illustrate my sentiments and convince you. that the 
successes of the ambitious are not te be estimated as 
felicity ; and that we should never give free scope to 
our aspiring wishes, except their indulgence is sanc- 
tioned by reason, virtue and duty, 

“The parish where I first officiated was inhabited 
by a people of simple manners and pious feclings. 
Engaged almost exclusively in the primitive occupa- 
tion of agriculture, they were desirous from choice 
and prudent from habit, and lived in happy ignorance 
of the splendid cares, the heartless gayeties, the glare, 
bustle and ostentation of a flattering but delusive 
world. The aspect of the scenery harmonized well 
with the spirit of the inhabitants. There was an ‘air 
of calm repose, of sober tranquillity pervading the 
little village and its thinly settled environs, which 
seemed to mark it for the abode of peace and humil- 
ity. Yet ambition was ever there—William Norton, 
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although he had been born and reared in that seclu- 
ded place, and had always earned his bread with his 
own hands, nevertheless meditated schemes as dar- 
ing, and cherished hopes es ardent, as ever entered 
the bosom of the proud patriot or prouder hero.— 
And yet his dreams of future greatness were not the 
ebullitions of a vain mind. He had really a most ex- 
cellent understanding, except that the romantic 
would sometimes predominate over the reasonable— 
and he had improved every opportunity of cultivat- 
ing his talents, till his acquirements, although they 
did not render him fastidious, showed him his asso- 
ciates were his inferiors ; and then he panted for an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself among those 
who were qualified to appreciate talents, and liberal 
to reward merit. He felt he had strength for the 
race ; but his path was so hedged he could find no 
goal from which to start. I had travelled much, had 
studied books and men, and was willing to commu- 
nicate my knowledge. My society and friendship 
were, therefore, eagerly sought by young Norton.— 
1 was pleased with his noble countenance, and frank 
though unpolished manners ; and finding the integ- 
rity of his heart corresponded with the quickness of 
his genius to make his character as amiable as inter- 
esting, I cheerfully contributed my aid to perfect, in 
some degree, his hitherto unavuidably neglected ed- 
ucation. How his dark eye would flash when a new 
idea, or fact, or illustration burst on his mind! It 
was like the breaking forth of the morning over a 
rich landscape which has Jong lain in shadow. But 
man’s desires outrun his wants, and every sip from 
the fountain of knowledge increases his thirst for a 
more copious draught. Though I laboured con- 
stantly and faithfully to impress on the mind and 
heart of William the little intrinsick value of all 
worldly distinctions or acquirements, that their worth 
was but the dross of the furnace, when compared 
with the loveliness of that virtue which all might 
practice, and to whose rewards even the meanest 
might aspire ; yet I found his ardor for an opportu- 
nity of distinguishing himself was often too impetu- 
ous for his temper to control ; and he would accuse 
fate of cruelty in thus mismatching his mind and sta- 
tion, and declare, in being condemned to obscurity, 
he was forever doothed to unhappiness. Perhaps 
you may wonder he did not make some efforts to 
compass his desires; that he did not, like the knights 
of yore, set out in search of adventures. He well 
knew the excellent institutions of our country offer- 
ed to merit, and talents, and perseverance, every 
chance of success. But William Norton was bound 
by chains that have fettered conquerors, and can we 
wonder a young man of twenty-two should find them 
inextricable. He loved—and the object’of his affec- 
tion was wholly dependent on him for protection and 
support. 

“He could have left his home, and foregone the 
society of his friends, and endured the buffets of the 
world ; but he never could whisper to Catharine 
Cummings—‘! must leave you.’ Neither did I, while 
gazing on the face of the sweet girl, wonder at his 
irresolution. She was indced as beautiful a creature 
as ever was born to die ; one of those bright visions 
which I have thought were sometimes permitted to 
men that they might form an idea of the perfec‘ion 





of the celestial inhabitants. Such women will re 
mind us of angels, and te call them so can hardly be 
idolatry. Catharine was anorphan. Her father had 
moved in the first circles, and been a man of large 
possessions. But misfortunes overtook him, and he 
became a bankrupt. His wife, whose patient exam- 
ple would have supported him, died of a fever, and 
he was left with no comforter but Catharine. He 
then removed to our village, where a widowed sis- 
ter of his resided, and lived in seclusion. But his 
sorrows preyed on his mind—he fell sick, and Wil- 
liam Norton, with all the ardor of youthful benevo- 
lence tendered him his ready assistance. Yet I will 
not praise him too highly—his kindnesses were not 
all disinterested. Catharine watched beside her fa- 
ther’s bed, and William’s eyes frequently wandered 
from the pallid face of the patient, to fix on the 
blooming cheek of the youthful nurse. Col. Cum- 
mings doubtless observed this, and thought it best to 
sanction a union which would ensure to his beloved 
child a competency and an amiable protector when 
he should be no more. The last morning of his life 
he called William to his bed-side, and taking his 
hand, said— 

“*T am dying, my young friend, and I die willing- 
ly—there is but one pang’—The youth pressed his 
hand. ‘ You have a kind heart, (continued the inva- 
lid ;) Catharine will want friends.” ‘Not while I 
live,’ cried William, impetuously ; ‘O ! if you would 
but consent she should be mine F 

“ «I will, I do,’ said the feeble man. ‘ We might 
once have had higher pretensions—but the opinion 
of the world no longer deceives me. You are rich 
in the endowments of the heart, and virtue is the 
precious inheritance, the distinction men ought most 
to covet. I need not tell you to love my poor girl— 
you do that already ; but you must cherish her with 
peculiar tenderness. She is the child of love, and 
during my reverses my most anxious care has been 
to save her from feeling their presence. Perhaps I 
have not done wisely. Trials and privations might 
have taught her to estimate more truly the general 
condition of humanity. But her disposition is so 
amiable, I think she will easily accommodate herself 
to your rural mode of life, and be happy. Call*her 
that I may give you her hand, and bless you both be- 
fore I die.’ 

‘* | was present during this conversation, and im- 
mediately obeyed his request ; but before his daugh- 
ter entered his apartment he had fainted: and al- 
though he partially revived, and continued several 
hours, he never spake again. When he was gone, 
William beckoned me aside—*‘ You have, (said he, ) 
heard the solemn trust Colonel Cummings reposed 
in me—but do not mention it. Catharine must not 
know it at present. Let me first win her heart. I 
would not have her marry me from a sense of duty.’ 
Catharine wept bitterly over her father—but hers 
was a joyous spirit: the whole creation was her 
friend. And while in the gayety of her innocent 
heart she bounded over the meadows in search of 
flowers, or listened to the melody that filled our 
green woods, she rejoiced in the happiness she wit- 
nessed, and her smiles were again called forth by the 
smiles of nature. Methinks I see her now, just as 
she looked when leaning on the arm of William, 
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they came to make me their accustomed weekly vis 
it: Her manner was so animated, and she conversed 
so fluently, it was with difficulty my sober ideas 
could keep pace with the rapidity of hers, or that I 
could answer her various, though sometimes whimt- 
sical questions, while, with a countenance glowing 
with health and intelligence, she would flit around 
my little garden like a fairy. William sometimes 
descanted on the properties of plants, and the beau- 
ties of flowers, but his eyes always followed Catha- 
rine. 

**It was soon reported through our neighborhood 
that they were to be united ; nor did any appear to 
envy them the happiness which all acknowledged 
they deserved. Yetthe mind of William was not 
wholly at ease. I saw him one evening, he was lean- 
ing against a tree, and apparently lost in deep tho’t. 
There was a contraction of the brow which indicated 
his meditations were not of the most pleasurable 
kind. ‘Ihave, (said he,) been reading Plutarch’s 
Lives, to-day, and was thinking how my drowsy ad- 
ventures would compare with those of his active 
heroes.’ 

“TI replied, with a quotation from the great moral 
Poet— 

“ * Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies? 

** «1 know it, (he answered,) but I wish heaveu 
had appointed me a more glorious part to act.’ 

“ * But do you, my young friend, (suid I,) suffic- 
iently discriminate between the splendid and the 
useful? And would you, were it in your power, bar- 
ter peace for greatness ? The eagle builds on the 
loftiest rocks, and looks proudly in the face of the 
sun, but no note of joy ever issued from his beak : 
the linnet perches in the lowly vale, yet her song 
tells you she is happy.’ 

“He sighed, and I pursued my walk. 

“ The next morning I passed by his farm. He was 
whistling after his plough, and the smile with which 
he returiicd my greeting was the best commentary 
on the innocence and cheerfulness of his employ- 
ment. ‘ You are emulating Cincinnatus,’ said I. 

“* Yes, (he replied,) and I have determined, for 
the future, to follow his example in the only particu- 
lar in which I can imitate it.’ 

* ¢ But, last evening ——’ 

“ ¢ Last evening, (returned he,) I had almost de- 
termined differently, but I called on Catharine, in 
my way home. The world, you know, sir, has been 
lost for a woman, and why should I blush to acknow!l- 
edge that for a woman I lose seeing the world.’ 

‘It was several weeks before I saw him again, I 
concluded him busy, preparing for his nuptials, and 
therefore excused his absence. One morning he 
abruptly entered my study ; I thought he had come 
to invite me to his wedding, yet his agitated counte- 
nance contradicted the idea. 

“ ¢ Shall I give you joy ” said I. ‘No,’ he replied, 
‘ joy was never meant for me, but give me your bles- 
sing, and that shall comfort me when in a strange 
land I lay down my head without a friend to smooth 
my pillow.’ 

“He then informed me that Catharine had dismiss- 
ed him. ‘I have, (said he,) for some time, thought 
her reception cold ; neither could I prevail with her 
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to fix the day for our union—but not till yesterday 
did. I learn the reason. Judge of my astonishment, 
my indignation, when she deliberately told me she 
could not marry me. It seems an old Sybil, in whose 
predictions she places implicit confidence, has prom- 
ised her a rich merchant for her husband, and so she 
no longer thinks the poor farmer worthy her no- 
tice.’ 

‘* Here his agitation became so violent it was with 
difficulty he could command his voice. I suggested 
every argument I could recollect to calm and com- 
fort him. I reminded him of the anxiety he had al- 
ways expressed to travel—that he was now at liber- 
ty, and that his disappointment, grievious as it was, 
did not give him the sorrow he must, at some hour, 
have felt had he broken his faith to Catharine. I 
urged him to rouse his fortitude, and show himself a 
man, adding, that the truly wise displayed their su- 
periority by improving opportunities, while the sim- 
ple were bewailing misfortunes. At length he be- 
came more composed, and taking from his pocket- 
book the money for which he had sold his farm, he, 
after reserving fifty dollars, presented the remainder 
to me, saying, ‘1 confide this to your care, and when- 
ever Catharine needs it, Jet it all be appropriated 
for her. Ihave not, (continued he, speaking very 
quick, ) forgotten the promise I gave her dying fa- 
ther to protect her. Her eruelty cannot cancel that. 
But never let her know her benefactor” Although 
admiring his generosity and the delicacy of his feel- 
ings, yet I could not let him thus go forth into the 
selfish world unfurnished with the means of support, 
and I insisted he should take the greater share, prom- 
ising that I would myself provide amply for Catha- 
rine. After many entreaties he at length consented 
to take half ; then embracing me and forcing a smile, 
while a tear swelled in his dark eye, he bade me not 
expect to see him again till he brought fortune his 
captive—and took leave.. The more I reflected on 
the matter, the more inexplicable appeared the con- 
duct of Catharine ; nor.could I reconcile her levity 
with any trait I had ever’ observed in her character, 
It must, I thought, be the effect of that caprice which 
women are said to practice, although I never before 
witnessed such a display. And I felt it my duty to ad- 
monish her. This I determined to do from the desk, 
as I have ever found the guilty conscience most sus- 
ceptible of reproof when left to make its own appli- 
cation. On the following Sabbath, when I had as- 
cended the pulpit, my eye involuntarily sought the 
seat of Catharine. She was there, but the dejection 
of her countenance seemed to claim sympathy rather 
than deserve severity. I preached, nevertheless, as 
I had intended, and her downcast eye and changing 
eheek assured me she felt the truth of my remarks. 
Poor girl ! said I, as I walked slowly home, you will 
pay dearly for your coquetry—already you lament 
the departure of William ; and well you may, for 
the loss of such a friend is rarely repaired. 

** Some particular business made it necessary I 
should leave my parish for a few months. I was de- 
tained beyond my expectations, and did not reach 
home till the following spring. Almost my first en- 
quiry was for Catharine. They told me she was dy- 
ing. Dying! my heart grew sick at the word, and I 
could only utter exclamations. My informant added 





that she had been drooping ever since the departure 
of William, and it was thought her disorder. was a 
broken heart. Catharine heard of my return, and 
the next morning sent for me to visither. I went. 
Oh, the change grief and'sickness will produce on 
the young and beautiful !, Yet to see this in its most 
appalling form, we must see it at once. While 
watching the gradual decay of a friend, we become 
insensibly habituated to the ravages of disease. But 
go to the bed-side of the pale emaciated victim of 
death, whom, a few short months before, you left in 
the glow of health and hope. There read how tran- 
sitory are the promises of earth : how vain, how fu- 
tile the expectations of man! Catharine extended 
her hand. Did you ever press the cold, ‘clammy 
hand of a dying person ? If you never did, you know 
not the painful sudder it causes; the chill, when 
your own warm‘blood seems curdling in your veins. 
She smiled on me—and I wept overher. At length 
she asked me to pray. ‘ And for what shall 1 petit- 
ion ”” said J. 

“ ¢ That God will pardon my sins, and receive my 
soul—and [a slight glow overspread her pale cheek] 
that he will guard and bless William.’ 

“© * You have not then forgotten him,’ said I. 

** * Forgotten him !’ she replied, ‘oh ! no, no’— 
and she spoke with an energy that surprised me. 
But I cannot repeat all our conversation. Suffice it 
to say, her rejection of William proceeded from the 
fear that his ambition would never allow him to be 
happy in domestic life ; and that he would, in a short 
time, repent his connexion with her. He had re- 
peatedly told her nothing but her love could have 
reconciled him to the thought of spending his days 
in seclusion. - The eye of a true lover is vigilant.— 
She had detected the cause of his secret repining, 
and in the first burst of disappointed feeling that she 
could not engross his whole heart, she determined 
to set him entirely at liberty. To avoid expostula- 
tion she adopted the artifice of impressing him with 
the idea of her indifference or selfishness. The ex- 
pedient succeeded ; and William, who would have 
sacrificed his life for her felicity, when he thought 
she had been trifling with his affections, left her 
without a complaint or solicitation. When, howev- 
er, she found he had actually gone from the country 
without indicating any intention of returning, her 
tenderness revived, and bitterly she repented her 
rash experiment, which had thus sent him forth into 
the world, where he would most probably be unfor- 
tunate, and, if he loved her as he had professed, un- 
happy. Remorse and regret preyed on her mind.— 
She was companionless and friendless, and the insid- 
ious consumption, that always seems watching to at- 
tack the young and lovely, soon withered the hopes 
of her once gay and happy heart. She gave me a 
packet to be delivered to William, and then, as she 
seemed nearly exhausted, I took my leave. I never 
saw her more. She died/that night—and was laid 
in the still grave. The dead are soon forgotten, es- 
pecially when, like poor Catharine, they leave no 
near relative or dear connexion to repeat their name, 
and sigh over their loss. It was nearly seven years 
after, when, one evening, as I sat alone in my study, 
the image of that sweet girl, and the incidents of her 
brief life, seemed at once to rise before me. I knew 





not then, nor can I how, account for that peculiar 
train of thought being at that particular time awak- 
ened. { had not heard her name for years—stran- 
gers occupied the house where she had once dwelt ; 
she was nothing to me, except a fair and innocent 
woman, who had fallen a victir® to mistaken senti- 
ments and false reasoning. Still her idea haunted 
me. I tried to banish it, but could not; till, at length, 
my servant cntered to say a stranger waited to see 
me. I bade him enter, and knew him at the first 
glance. It was William. It might be thinking of 
Catharine made me more easily recognize her lover, 
for none of his other friends remembered him thus at 
once. He was elegantly attired, and his air and man- 
ner showed the prosperous and proud man; yet there 
was a restlessness in his eye which betrayed inter- 
nal agitation ; and | knew that whatever he might 
have gained, peace was not his. 

*¢ © You have been successful,’ said I, while he was 
embracing me with the joy of a son on being restor- 
ed to his father. ‘Yes, (he replied, in a gratified 
tone,) beyond even my dreains, that you called so ro- 
mantic.” *‘ And have you, (I asked,) found fortune 
and happiness the same ? And do you still think the 
world an Eden ?” 

“ He laid his hand on mine, and the expression of 
his countenance, where sorrow, contempt and indig- 
nation seemed struggling for mastery, told me better 
than his words, the feelings of his soul. He had trav- 
elled in Europe and Asia ; had visited many cities, 
and seen much, both of human grandeur and human 
wretchedness; He had, also, surmounted, with 
more than usual success, the dangers and obstacles 
which beset the unprotected adventurer. And he 
had returned to his native country rich in gold, and 
in the experience which gold cannot purchase ; yet 
felicity, like the horizon, still seemed distant as ever. 
All he had coveted was obtained, but the consequen- 
ces he had anticipated, he found did not. follow.— 
‘ Must I still flatter myself with obtaining happiness,’ 
said he. ‘I intend relinquishing my ambitious plans, 
and settling here in my own village.’ A crimson 
hue overspread his features, and his eye seemed 
searching my heart. I knew his thoughts, yet what 
could I answer. ‘Catharine,’ he continued, in a 
faltering tone, ‘is in heaven,’ I replied. ‘Is she 
dead ? he enquired, starting from his seat—I con- 
firmed it. 

‘“*He sat down and covered his face with 
his hand. But when he learned the particulars of 
her fate, and read the packet she had left, in which 
she confessed her fond and faithful love, and reveal- 
ed the motives which induced her to conceal it and 
dismiss him, I thought his reason would have been 
overthrown. ‘ Ambition,’ said he, ‘it is my.ambit- 
ion has undone me.’ He no longer thought of liv- 
ing in retirement. The bustle of the world was 
necessafy to prevent the intrusion of thought and 
dissipate the images of memory. He is now one of 
the most eminent men im the city where he resides ; 
lives in magnificence, enjoying the flattery and ex- 
citing the envy of the world. Yet he has more than 
once confessed to me, he regretted the hour when 
be left his field and his plough, and that he was con- 
vinced greatness did not insure happiness, nor riches 
inspire content.” 
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MISCONSTRUCTION. 


An Irishman, observing a pair of enormous long- 
legged stockings hanging in a hosier’s window, step- 
ped in, and enquired who they were made for—to 
which the clerk replied, “ for no body in particular.” 
“ Arrah, honey, (said Pat,) what a long-legged fel- 
low that Mr. No-body-in-particular must be.” 

















POETRY. 








ALAS ! THAT WOMAN’S HEART. 


[The following lines are extracted from the “ Maid 
of the Athens,” a Poem, delivered by Mr. Robert 
Barker, of N. Y. at the Anniversary of the Philolex- 
jan Society, May 24, 1826. ‘It is not often that we 
meet with lines more beautiful, or that do more cred- 
it to our columns,”’} 


Alas! that woman’s heart divine 
Should e’er be made affliction’s shrine ; 
A dreary waste without a sun 

For cold despair to feed upon ! 


Alas ! that she should ever know 
The work of sorrow, and forego 

Her little hour of happiness, 

With all its fond devotedness, 

For anguish and the wreck of feeling, 
By disappointment’s sad revealing. 


Man worships at a thousand shrines, 
Where’er the ray of pleasure shines ; 
And where the rosy god prevails, 
His faithless heart with rapture hails 
The wine-cup, sparkling to the brim ; 
And oft in beauty’s moonlit bower, 
He whispers love : but soon to him 
*Tis as he ne’er had felt its power. 


And he can wander, like the bee, 

From flower to flower, from tree to tree ; 
And for each bud that blooms and dies, 
Can find another as he flies. 


But woman ne’er can, faithless be, 
She has one sole idolatry— 

One alter-stone for her is rear’d 
By her belov’d, by her rever’d : 


And there she feeds her cherish’d flame 
With fond solicitude ; but when 

Its ray is dimm’d and ‘gone, the same 
Can never be illum’d again. 


Her’s is a mild and gentle power 

That prospers in affliction’s hour ; 

And when the heartlessness of friends 
Falls like a pestilence, and. brings 

‘Tv hope’s own fair imaginings 

Its withering breath, then woman lends 





Her words of solace ; and her smile, 
Like moon-beams ona rain’d pile, 
Comes with an influence to bless, 
Where all seem’d dear and comfortless, 
And sheds around sucly holy light, 

As makes e’en desolation bright— 
And on her lov’d one’s brow of pain, 
Her tears fall, like the summer rain 
Upon the scorch’d and withering flower, 
Too long deserted by the shower ; 
And bring again to life and bloom, 
The heart that sorrow would consume. 





MARY. 
O take the ribbon, Mary said, 
It some times may remind you 
Of days forever gone and fled, 
And ‘friends you’ve left behind you. 


Yes, take it with you on the deep, 
In friendship pray receive it, 

And George this little trifle keep 
For sake of her who give it. 


A tear stood trembling in her cye ; 
O dearly did 1 fove her, 

She gave the ribbon with a sigh, 
I took it with another. 


And this memento I have kept, 
So kind, so sweetly given ; 
And eften o’er it have I wept, 
For Mary is in Heaven. 
LESWEL. 
SS 
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CURIOUS WILL. 

A gentleman in Yorkshire, who died some time 
ago, left the whole of his property to such of his de- 
‘scendants only as should reach the height of six feet 
four inches. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Forty of the most accomplished Ladies of Paris 
are soliciting subscriptions for the Greeks. “This 
generous enthusiasm throws a lustre over the charac- 
ter of the Parisian females.” 





_ JOHN RANDOLPH. 
The following advertisement appears in a Balti- 
more paper : 
“ Sky-high, sky-high, or John Randotph ranting. 
An exceflent Tikeness of this oddity, as he appeared 
at the Senate of the United States, just receied, and 


for sale low, at Bool’s auction rooms, No. 60, Market- 


street.” 
ibe 
DISGRACEFUL. 
It is statetl in‘the New-York American: that two 
apprentices came before the magistracy to complain 


of ill treatment from their masters, bird-cage makers. | 
-have the numbers from the commencement of the 


In the testimony of one of the ‘boys, he stated his be- 
lief that one of the persons to whom they were in- 
dented, was, although wearing’ male attire, and ‘pass- 
ing for a man—a female, The complaint of ill treat- 





ment was sufficient to cause a warrant to issue, and 

the observations of the officers so far corroborated 

the statement of the boy, that the disguised woman 

was lodged in the female department of Bridewell, 

and her partner in that of the other sex. 
LECHMERE POINT. 

Seventeen years since the entire population of this 
now flourishing village consisted of an old bachelor 
and two old maids. There are now three hundred 
and ninety-six children in the village.—Bosfon Pa- 
per. ; 

DUEL. 
A Duel has been recently fought at Champlain, by 


| two young law students belonging to Montreal. One 


of them had his fingers hurt by the ball of bis antagon- 
ist, and then—the affair was adjusted. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Sylvia,” and “T. C.” have been received and 
shall appear soon. 

















MARRIED; 


In this town, on Sunday morning last, by Rev. Mr. 
Gano, Mr. Edwin T. Jenckes to Miss Llannah B. 
Jenckes, all of this town. 

In Pawtucket, on the 15th instant, by Rev. Mr. 
Benedict, Mr. William A. Willis, of Newport, to 
Miss Eliza A. Cotterell, of the former place. 


























DIED, 


In this town, on Sunday last, Captain Richard 
Marven, in his 77th year. 

On Wednesday last, William Holroyd, Esq. in the 
Sist year of his age. ' 

On Thursday last, after a long and pamfal illness 
of more than four years, Mrs. Mary Sheldon Smith, 
consort of Mr. John IL. Smith, and eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Nicholas Branch, aged 42 years. Funer- 
al, this afternoon, at four o’clock, from her husband’s 
residence, No, 105, High-St. 

In Seekonk, on the 12th inst, Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, 
relict of the late Dr. Samuel Allen, of that place, aged 
72 years. 

la Pawtucket, on the 14th instant, Albert Lafay- 
ette, infant son of Mr. Albert E. Bowers, aged 1 year 
and 7 months. 


——_———_——— 
(> New subscribersfor the Lantzs Museum can 





volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying'the same within three months from the time 
of subsctibing. - - - 
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